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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
U.S. Suir Peacocg, At Sea, May 25th, 1836. 


Oh! my friend, you little imagine how tedicus is be. 
coming this voyaging in the East. There are, to be 
sure, many curious and novel things constantly present- 
ing themselves, but they do not compensate me for the 
miseries we undergo, which are increased by the reflec- 
tion that at home every thing is delightful and pleasant. 
For a month past we have had neither bread, nor flour 
to make it of, and we are under tMe dire necessity of eating 
tice instead, which the seamen assure me is almost en- 
tirely composed of water, and those who live on it are 

>» Jiable to become blind: My own feelings strongly dis- 

. pose me to think this is correct, for I am either getting 
blind, or this ink has grown very pale. I trust, how- 
ever, you may be able to decipher this most melancholy 

‘,- of all my letters. 

P Last evéning at sunset, when, as usual, the band was 
playing on the quarter.deck, I took my station on the 
taifteil, with many others, to look at a grand and sooth- 
ing scene before us. The great island of Hai-nan, just 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Tonquin, which is as large 

_as Ireland, was not more than ten miles off. Masses of 
heavy clouds had gathered over it, forming a huge, dark 
yaull, into which the peaks and tops of the many moun- 
tains and hills of the island rose in a most picturesque 

> manner. In the foreground floated a light, white scud, 
and the whole received the rays of the setting sun, which 
were reflected in a thousand tints. Both vessels were 
tolling before the wind, and glancing over a smooth sea 
at the rate of six knots. How beautifully swelled the 
cloud of canvass thatswept the little Enterprise over the 
ocean. The band played “ Home, sweet home.” Oh! 
thought I, there they have plenty to eat and drink—oh, 
for a twist loaf and a lamp offfresh butter. I looked at 
the setting sun, and-wished to send by him, as he de- 
parted to rouse you people on the other side of the world 
toa new day, a message of kindness, but he was off and 

- Ieft the lighting of these skies to the moon and stars,— 

» and me to send my message by the usual slow process of 
pen and paper. 

The evening, like many others of late, was spent on 
© the forecastle, where our half starving condition begot 

» Memoirs of other times, and the good things of this life. 

= “What would you give, now,” said a long, tall, slim 

» foretop-man, named Stephen, “for a beefsteak and ingins, 
with plenty of ‘soft tommy’ at that, and maybea dish of 

~ coffee 2” 

“A month’s pay, by G—!” exclaimed a hungry-look- 

# ing, little forecastle-man. “ When I get paid off, which 

“Taust be in a year, Pil have me a turkey, stuffed with 
ssingers, and wash her down with grog with no water 
init, and no man shall nose it—I’ll eat every bic my- 
el” 
“You may have your turkey, if you only let me 
have,” said a third, “some fried fish and apple dump- 
i lings.” = 
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“ Well, them’s all mighty good, but I goes for cod- 
fish and petaties, twice laid,” said a fourth. “Give me a 
biled leg o’ matton, with them little green, sour-tasted 
peas, and drawed butter and parsley.” 

“ That’s not bad”—Here I must confess nature got 
the better of me, and I was obliged to wipe the corners 
of my mouth, which was running over. I was a silent 
spectator, but not~the only one. A marine, in his suit 
of gray, sat high above the little group that had gather- 
ed on the deck, who, at every dish named, seemed to 
move his seat a little, as from the discomfort of his posi- 
tion, and inclined his ear closer towards the speakers. 
The night was very clear, moonlit and starry. Except 
the noise of the ocean under the bows, as it was dashed 
off in a furrow of foam, right and left, as the ship rolled 
onward, all was still. 

“That’s not bad,” repeated Stephen; “ but if you 
don’t like my beefsteak and ingins, what do you say to 
a great big dish of ham and eggs ?” 

“ Ham and eggs,” groaned the marine, in accents of 
deep agony, ‘Oh, God! Ham and eggs.” And he 


eyes turned towards the moon, groaning between his} 
half closed lips, “ Ham and eggs.” The poor fellow, 
thought I, how much he must suffer, living as he does 
now exclusively on beef and pork, hard salted, and rice. 
From eating, the conversation turned upon various 
animals, and their design, and the uses of their differ- 
ent parts. At last long Stephen said that he had often 
wondered why we didn’t always have the broad tailed 
sheep on board ship, because it is the most singularly 
provided animal in the world. ‘Six of ’em,” said he, 
“ would keep a ship’s company for ever in fresh nfutton, 
if they wauldn’t eat the tails. You see this is the most 
curiousest of all sheep, and you can get plenty of ’em 


fresh grub all the time. You might hear of ’em c 
ing before they got out of the shell. And there was 


that. What do you think of the little devils 
temper hefore they got into the open ms: 
hear ’em flying at each other, flapping their wings; and 
crowing most all the time. At lust you couldn't hear 
but one; and when the shells was. broke, we found one 
had killed t’other. The captain kept the live ones, and 
sold "em for twenty dollars a-piece in Manilla, where 
they are very devils for coek-fights. Now, you see some 
eggs below now that is hatching, because it is so hot on 
the berth-deck, and you can believe what I tell you. 
But the queerest feller of all was one the steward had. 
When they broke the shell, which was very = 
found in it a little hen sitting on thirteen dear 
eggs!” 

I leave you to believe or not as you pleaae; but I can- 
not credit these stories, though there is no question about 





the eggs hatching now on the berth-deck, which is ac- 


|tually as hot as an Egyptian hatching oven, and thus 
slowly got down from his seat, walked away with his} 


the phenomenon is accounted for. 


something to eat. At last I fell asleep, and began to 
dream .of seeing the sailors, as I do almost every day, 
eating rice mingled with their tea. From that I thought 
we arrived at New York, and straight I walked to a 
celebrated eating house, the name of which I do not 
remember at this moment. “ Beefsteak without gravy.” 
“Coming, sir—beefsteak without gravy in No.7.” This 
seemed to be echoed along the great hall on which nu- 
merous little boxes opened, and at last seemed to be 
answered by “ Pudding without sauce.” Oh! thought 
I, what taste ; and, as if to show my own superiority in 








at the Cape of Good Hope. The way you must do, al- 
ways to have mutton oat of "em when you go to kill is, 
wrapshis tail in a blanket so as to keep it warm,and| 
when it’s killed, you leave about two inches of the back | 
bone with the tail, and then lay it away in a snug, dry 
place. If you do this carefully, (you see, the broad tail 
of a broad-tail sheep is just like the root of a tree,) in 
about six weeks it will sprout out-into wu lamb. We had 
some on board of an Ingieman I sailed in, and the only 
thing I could see againgt it is, that these young, grow- 
ing lambs, as they can’t get clear of the great big tail, 
keep crying and bleating all the while, so as nobody can 
sleep for the bloody things, no way you can fix it.” 
“Steve,” said the captain of the forecastle, an old 
weather-beaten far, “if it hadn’t happened that I have 
seen some things in my time as hard as that sheep yarn, 
damme if I could believe it. But I was once up the 
Saison river, here just astern of us, in Cochin China, 
where they have eggs, most as good to carry to sea as 
them broad-tail sheep. Them fellows likes rotten eggs 
better than fresh ones, and you may buy. fresh eggs at 
half price.- We had some of "em aboard, and three days 
after we got to sea, they began to hatch out of them- 
selves, and as they were very large eggs, the chickens 
was big enough to eat in a week, so we had pienty of) 


this.respect, I bawled out at the top of my voieo, deter- 
mined that every body should hear me and enyy me 
too—* Canvass-back and currant jelly, and don’t forget 
the stewed oysters ;” and I entered No.9. I listened 
with pleasure when I heard the order repeated, “Chaff- 
ing dish, canvass-back with currant jelly, and oysters 
stewed, in No. 9. There I sat, happy at last to get 
something‘to eat. The chaffing dish was broaght, and 
the miaterials for a sallad, which I set to work mixing, 
thinking how delighted some of my messmates would be 
to join me. But alas, the fates destroyed the delusion— 
“Seven bells, sir.” I rubbed my eyes,—* Where’s my 
canvass-back?” “It has gone seven bells, sir.” This 
brought me back, and I recognised the gun-deek, just 
washed down and swebbed up. I got out of my cot, and 
in sadness of heart went below. Yours, as ever, 
; Sorte, 
—- — 


Texescorses.—It is said that the use of telescopes was 
first discevered by one Hansen, a spectacle-maker, at 
Middleburgh, in Holland, whose children playing in the 
shop, casually placed a convex and coneave glass in such 
a.manner, that, by looking through them at the weather- 
cock, they observed it appeared much larger and nearer 
than usual, and, by their expressions of surprise, excited 
the attention of their father, who soon obtained great 
credit for this useful discovery. 





eggs that had twins in em, and all cocks, and game at 


could © 2 
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I retired to bed, my mind now thinking of home and — 
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THE ORIGINAL. 
No, XI. 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

Meny people give themselves great uneasiness ro. 
specting the treatment they meet with from acquaint. 
ance; and that which should be a source of pleasure, is 
rather one of continual mortification and disappoint. 
ment. This arises trom a want of roflection, or want 
at know of the world, or from not taking pains to 
etrike a balance, or not hanowing how to do it. The 

t, and, at the same time, the rarest reason for 
acquaintance, is sympathy of disposition, and that ope- 
rates under all circumstances, Other reasons are mere- 


“y ly accidental, and it requires judgment and temper to 


derstand their force; as they seldom equally affect 
rties, and consequently, one party is very apt, on 
change taking place, to feel aggrieved. Accidental 

; s for acquaintance, are neighbourhood, equality of 
station or fortune, similarity of trade, profession, or pur- 
suit, the connecting link of a third person, a common 
jaterest’ on some particular occasion, temporary resi- 
dence, and others not necessary to be enumerated. When 
a change takes place with respect to one party, and that 
party either is the superior, or, by the change, obtains 
any advantage of position, it is difficult, except amongst 
the very reasonable, to regulate future intercourse. 
There is danger of too much being expected on one 
side, and too little, either from apprehension or disin- 
clination, being accorded on the other. For instance, if 
two people are acquainted frog living in the same neigh- 
bourhond, and one quits for a better, the other will pro- 
bably, without sufficiently adverting to circumstances, 
fancy neglect; if they both quitted for a better, the ba- 
lance would adjust itself, and their intercourse would 
continue, cease, or be weakened, according to mutual 
convenience. ‘The same may be said of equality of sta- 
tion or fortune. . Similarity of trade, profession, or pur- 
sit, are great causes of acquaintance ; but being subject 
to change, the intercourse urising from them is liable, 
io like manner, to change. People are acquainted be- 
cause they are merchan‘s, lawyers, geologists, or fox- 
hunters, and their acquaintance varies with their occu- 
pation. New pursuits bring new connections, and almost 
necessarily weaken the old ones. Acquaintance, arising 
from the connecting link of a third person, may very 
often be reasonably discontinued by the link being bro- 
ken, though the inferior party may not be reasonable 
enough to admit it. A common interest on some par- 
ticular occasion, as on an election, causes acquaintance, 
which it is frequently a matter of some difficulty to ar- 
range after the occasion is over. 


tisfaction in its continuance under altered circumstar ces; 
us, to put one of the strongest cases, if a person, distin- 
guished or sought after in London, visits some remote 
part of the country, where society is scarce, and the 
means of hospitality abundant, the mode of return is not 
very easy, from a want of knowledge of the world on 
ene side, and an apprehension of annoyance on the other. 
‘The truth is, the society of the stranger ought to be 
considered as balancing, or nearly so, the cordiality of 

: reception; but his fear that it will not be so, pre. 
vents him from being commouly civil when he meets his 
entertainers on his own ground, and bitter are the mor- 
tifications in consequence. I could enlarge upon these 
instances, or add to them, but I think they are sufficient 
for illustration; and my purpose is to turn the attention 
of those of my readers who have been sufferers, to the 
subject, in order that they nyay revolve ‘a their minds 
how much of what they inuve attributed «) want of con- 
sideration, or to Slight, has been the almost necessary 
result of circumstances ; and I hope that in consequence, 
they may be able to enjoy the advantages of acquaint- 
ance without any painful drawbacks. [ will conclude 
with an anecdote in point, but which I do not recom. 
mond for imitation. A distinguished ornament cf Lon- 
doa society, about half'a century since, being at Bath, 


was accustomed to converse familiarly with « sort of 


small gentleman, who frequented the same bookseller’s 
siop. Some time after his return to town, he was ac. 
costed in St. James's street by his watering-place ac. 
qnaintance, “I beg your purdon, sir,” he replied, “ but 
really I do mot recollect to have seen you before.” “Oh, 
ves, you saw me at Bath.” “I shall be most happy to 
see you at Bath again.” 
LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT. 

Florence, June 2, 1822. 

We returned from Rome May 30th. The weather is 
unusually hot, Every thing is in florid beauty. ‘This 
country, which is better governed than any other part 


That arising from | 
temporary residence is the most subject to produce dissa- | 





of ill-fated Italy, is cultivated every inch, and now pre- 
sents one brilliant green. The corn grows in fields 
planted with figs, mulberries, and vines—the-latter most 
delicately fragrant; though, in general, I do not think 
the flowers are quite so sweet as with us, but of brighter 
colours. In coming from Rome, we passed through a 
wild and mountainous district near Radicofani, large 
tracts of which wore entirely covered with high broom, 
loaded with flowers as thiekh as any branch. of labur-. 
num you ever saw. The flowers are larger, and ofa 
more golden hue than ours, and, when waved by the 
wind, and heightened by a glowing Italian sky, they 
presented a softer, richer scene than I could have con. 
ceived, The scent, too, was delightful. By the way, 
if you wish to spend winter comfortably, you cannot 
better than stay in England. If you wish to enjoy 
spring, come to fair Italy. We think of being in Paris 
by September. Nothing like Paris after all, tor a resi- 
dence abroad. You may thank your stars you have 
lived there. 

We are obliged here to sit down always to two courses 
of five dishes each, besides soup. Our only resource is, 
now and then to order one dish by way of luncheon, and 
to pretend to dine out. I objected at first to the mode of 
dinner; but the only answer I could ever get was, “ It 
is the same price.” Foreigners, at least of the lower 
order, have somewhat a propensity to attribute base mo- 
tives on all occasions. Mine was always supposed to be 
parsimony. If you refuse to ascend a tower, or to cross 
a bridge, they assure you there is no danger, and beg 
you not to be afraid. When at Rome, my companion 
made a shooting excursion of a few days to Ostia; in 
the mean time 1 was obliged to submit to the two 
courses, four wax lights, and two attendants—one on 
each side, with a plate ready, rivaling each other in 
zeal to change mine, often before I had half done, push- 
ing each dish at me in its turn, and supposing, if I did not 
eut of it, it was from dislike. Thus they made me as 
great a slave as themselves. In answer to your en- 
quiry, the style of beauty at Prince Borghese’s ball was, 
beautiful foreheads and cyebrows, dark eyes, good teeth, 
and clear complexion, rather dark. The handsomest 
women were from Sienna. At Rome the women are 
good-looking ; at Naples not,—but give me English 
beauty ten times over. The party at the Countess of 
Albany’s (the Pretender’s widow) was not so dull as I 
expected. She has no remains of beauty, but has a very 
long face, with, I think, a cast in her eyes. She does 
not appear to me to have been ever either beautiful or 
interesting, and I suspect much of what Alfieri says of 
her to be fiction. Her party was well managed. She 
sits in state, and the ladies in two or three rows round 
the room. ‘The gentleman walk about, and in the ante- 
room you may talk at yourease. Ices and lemonade 
were handed round, and there was a handsome tea-ser- 
vice on a table in the middle of the room, at which the 
company helped themselves very conveniently. She is 
of the German house of Stolberg, and has a pension from 
our government of £1,500 or £2,000 a year, which, I 
believe, is all, or nearly all she has. The grand duke 
has just passed, as is his daily custom, on his way to the 
Cascine, with his two carriages and six, all thoroughly 
appointed. But in this country they never can’avoid 
something shabby; for, after followed a carriage, and 
pair of untrimmed horses, with one dirty footiman out of 
livery, and here they far excel the Romans and Neapo- 
litans in approach to English propriety. I have seen 
the King of Naples driving witn rope harness. We 
staid at the Cascine till nine o’clock—a delicious even- 
ing. Many people were there, and very respectable @l. 
They put me in mind of England—no soldiers, as at 
Naples. After dark the moun shone beautifully through 
the trees, and thousands. of fire-flies sparkled under 
them, with the air as soft as balm. Thence we went to 
the fashionable café to eat ice ; it was full of people in- 
side and out, sitting on benches. But O, how inferior 
to the Boulevards at Paris! On one of the bridges the 
people sit till late, without hats, on seats brought out 
for the occasion. The delights of the climate seem to 
suffice without any other aids. 


June 3. 


I wrote you a lung letter yesterday, and now proceed 
to fill up the chasms in my travels. Between Montar- 
gis and Lyons we passed through some very fine country, 
especially on the Loire and the Allier. Though it was 
the middle of December, I have seen nothing brighter 
even in this bright country, at this bright ecason, than 
the two days, between Cone and St. Simphorien, which 
Arthur Young, I found from his works at Naples, calls 
the fiuest climate in France, or perhaps in Europe. The 
road down the Rhone is interesting. The ruins at Nis- 
mes are very fine, and I think, generally, that the ruins 





ee h 


in t > south of France are, with some e: 
worth seeing than those of Italy. There m 
merated the beautiful triumphal areh at. 
amphitheatre and maison carrée at 1 
leum and triumphabarch at St. Remi, and late 
est, the Pont du Gard, some miles from Niss 
is an acqueduct consisting of three ranges of 
upon another, over a wide bed of a , 
valley. It is nearly perfect, very ma 

upon you suddenly, in a wild and dese 

out a visible habitation, and surrounded 

ed with evergreens, It struck us more 
antiquity we ‘saw, the Coliseum not excep 
temples at Pestum. It is out of the re ra 
had never heard of it before I saw it, 1 @ig 
ruins at Arles. The walls of Avignon are) 
beautifal I have met with, and the ancientpalss 
popes is an imposing pile, now degraded intoa hk 
and prison. We made a day’s expedition to th 
tain of Vaucluse, in a vile machine without 

a viler road, but were recompensed. The fox 
basin of considerable extent, of clear, blue 

deep, situated at the base of a very high overhin 
rock, with one wild fig-tree shooting out just a 
water. On one side stands aloft a ruined chateay 
to have been Petrarch’s; and on the other are 
mountain, with here and there a tree. The to 
more of a dreary, weather-worn appearance, 

I have seen. ‘The water flows from the 
steepish bed of broken rocks ; and conceive, in- 
dle of the stream, a gipgerbread column, pai 
gilt, erected by the loyal prefect of the depa: 
Louis XVIII. In parts of Dauphiny the 
covered entirely with flint, and looks as barrenay 
barrenest rock ; yet you see growing the real alma 
peaches, olives, mulberries, figs, and walnuts. Wha 
wants to have an idea of the resources of Franee,@ 
visit the south; itis a fine country. I think 
wrong who call it uninteresting. It is on 
larger a scale than England, that the intere: ag 
are less conspicuous, but still they exist; andthe 
mate heightens them considerably. The fisherm 
Marseilles came originally from Spain, and thep-tively 
themselves. They have the darkest complexionsgndi 
most expressive countenances I have scen, net exeei 
the Neapolitan fisherman, who, in point of 
limbs, excel all other men I ever met with. 


oe 
No. XII. 
THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH NEALTH.—Contintieh 


It requires a great deal of attention, andy when 
in the world, a great deal of resolution, to ok 
proper diet; and it is only a knowledge of its pommm 
ful effect both upon body and mind that is likely sem 


duce sufficient care. When taking meals alone, 
most easy to regulate them; but J believe 
meant to be social, and that a Jittle irregu 
agreeable company is better than the best ob 

in solitude. ‘They who can unite the advantages @ 
two states are sure to enjoy the easiest digestion” 
diet, as in most of our habits, we are apt to be-¢on 
with too low a standard, instead of continually st 
to approach the highest point.of improvement; a 
tainly no study can be more interesting in its 

or more important in its effects. Eating and dig 
reasonably used, are not only extremely pleasant 
but in their consequences, and a healthy appetites 
ministered to would be a source of constant enjoy 
without alloy. As we must take nourishment, i 
pears to me wise to draw as much gratificati¢ 

as possible. Epicurism has rather an ill na 
think very undeservedly, if it does not lead to gia 
or occupy too great a share of attention. A datml 
is something pleasant to look forward to, and the ex 
tion of it gives a wholesome edge to the appetite 
makes business be despatched with alacrity. “Beu@ 
of my readers call to mind their anticipations Ing 
neying towards a bespgken repast at a favourites 
and that will put them*‘in the way of appreciating 
¥alue in the journey through life of daily anticipal 
of satisfactory cheer. To come to. particulars: ang 
to breakfast.. As tu this meal, mach depends upa 
stitution and manner of life. Those who aré. waa 
and those who do not take much exercise, will a 
to be rather abstemious at breakfast, lest they an 
digestion. Those who take exercise before © 
and rest after, may safely give themselves more dau 
than those who observe an opposite course. Mo ee 
in all cases is the safest. I have often remarkedy 
people who make it their boast that they always 
hearty breakfast are rather of a full than a het thy 
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I should think, as a rule, that the practice is unfavour. 

b Neble to long life. . As digestion igliable to be deranged 
; the various oceapations of the morning, it is expe- 
. to be® careful both as to quality and quantity of 
S fod. To that end, | hold it desirable to avoid much 
‘ id, the fat or skin of meat, much cramb of untoasted 
D Spread, especially newly-baked bread, all spongy sub- 
> stances, and whatever has a tendency%to create thirst. 
aa aniess in a smaji quantity and diluted with milk, 
e heating : tea, before exercise or in traveling, I 
i Yhink preferable. In my own case, I find it best to ad, 
to one moderato-sized cup of liquid, whether tea, 

~@r Cocoa. I prefer brown bread toasted 0 any 
preparaticn of flour, and if any addition is wanted, 


» Say only one on the same occasion, such as 


a little meat, bacon} broiled fish, water-cresses, or 

Variety I think good, but not on the same day, 
jally as it makes it more difficult to meastire the 
““gppetite. If any thing is required between breakfast and 


t. 


© s@inner, something simple and in moderation should by 


ail means be taken, as disappointing the appetite, I be- 
.Jieve, is much more prejudicial than is generally sup- 
‘3 d. Bread and fruit 1 find very grateiul in the mid- 
ae of the day; and if meat is taken, good table beer, I 
S think, is the most refreshing beverage, or where that is 
not liked, wine and water. As to dinner, I am of opinion 
that the consideration of that important meal may most 
conveniently be referred to my article on the art of 
dining, which I shall probably enter upon in my next 
number. 
. Si 
NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

It has been well said by I know not whom, that an 
Englishman is never happy, but when he is miserable; 
that a Scotsman is never at home, but when he is 
abroad, that an Irisliman is never at peace, but when 
he is at war. 


EXTRAVAGANCE AND ECONOMY. 


When & spendthrift sees his error he generally be- 
gomes a miser. Few indeed are the instances where 
extravagance is converted into’a well-ordered, generous 

nditure; and it is with nations as with individuals, 
Wher the war commenced with revolutionary France, 
its advocates supposed that it would be terminated in 
‘six weeks. Upon that supposition, calculation of course 
was not worth attending to, and though the contest was 
continued, with a short interval, for twenty years, the 
epirit of profusion, with which it was begun, never 
abated. I shall not enter into any detail of the many 
reasons, Which induced the rulers of the day to think 
only of spending as much money as could by possibility 

be raised. They did, in fact, pursue that course, and 
when the struggle was over, great national exhaustion 
succeeded, made fur greater and of much longer dura- 
tion, by those who thought it their policy uncéasingly 

to exaggerate our difficulties ; fur the consequence was, 
each interest affected was taught to louk to the state 
for relief, instead of to their own energies and prudence, 
which would long since have brought them coinpletely 
through; but then that would not have served party 
purposes, in comparison with which, in the cyes of poli- 
ticians, the national welfare is as nothing. I recollect 
that soon after the conclusion of the war, when all! sense 

of danger was over, and whilst the applications of: the 
tax-gatherer were undiminished, a very general desire 
fora more economical system was rising up, and it must 
have becume irresistible, but for the hasty, selfish pro. 
ceedings of demagogues and crude reformers, who croated 
*-alarm, and thereby diverted public attention to the pub. 
> lie safety. I think it was on occasion of a foolish meet- 
ingat Manchester, called the Blankettcer Mecting, that 

,, fen thousand men were added to the army. I have 
ePalready, in my eighth number, shortly expressed my 
: jon against mob assemblies, called by many safity- 
4 ves,and often supposed to be the guardians of liberty, 
» but, according to my vicw, the most efficient friends of 
abuses in government. I intend on some future ccca- 
sion to'take up the subject more at length. ‘To return— 

> the obstinate and ill-judged resistance of the party ist 
© power to all retrenchment, caused it to be forced upon 
» them, on principles and in a tone quite below the cha- 
facter and the interests of a great nation, which tone 
and principles, if they remain in their present force, 
must of necessity destroy public spirit, and create, with 
“individual wealth perhaps, individual selfishness, base- 
) hess, and corruption. During the war the tone of the 
gir ytd was that of energy and extravagance, and 
* that of the governed became the same. A correspond- 
i ing effect must be expected now ; and would take place 
Db: also, if the nation’s affairs were concacted with spirit 
“and generosity. A minimum in expenditure will pro- 


we 


> 


dace a miuimum in other things of more consequence ; 
and in elevation of t it, we seem to be on the road 
to merit the appellation which has been bestowed upon 
us, of a nation of shopkeepers, and for the benefit of 
what class the change would be, I am utterly at a loss 
to discover. I will conclude my observations with an 
extract from Burke, who did uot f the statesman 
in the reformer, and I beg my reader's attention to his 
description of parsiinony, as being particularly applica- 
ble to some of the retrenchers of the present day. _ 

“When a cold penury blasts the abilities of a nation, 
and stunts the growth of its active energies, the ill is 
beyond all calculation. Mere parsimony is not economy. 
Expense, and great expense, may be an essential part in 
true economy. Economy is a distributive virtue, and 
consists, not in saving, but in selection. Parsimony 
requires no providence, no sagacity, no powers of com- 
bination, no comparison, no judgment. Mere instinct, 
and that not an instinct of the noblest kind, may pro- 
duce this false economy in periection. The other eco- 
nomy has larger views. It demands a discriminatlng 
judgment, and a firm, sagacious mind. It shuts one 
dvor to impudent importunity, only to open another, and 
a wider, to unpresuming merit. If none but merituri- 
ous service or real talent were to be rewarded, this na- 
tion has not wanted, and this nation will not want, the 
means of rewarding all the service it ever will receive, 
and encouraging all the merit it ever will produce. No 
state, since the foundation of society, has been impo- 
verished by that species of profusion.” Burke might 
have gone much farther, and have said, that any state 
which should indulge in such species of profusion, would 
be incatculably enriched by it, both pecuniarily and 
morally. 


—<> 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Close of the Year.—'l he present number 
closes the ** Library” for 1836, and reminds 
us that we are entering upon the fifth year of 
our labours; we are proud to say, still in the 
successful tide of our experiment. The mode 
of distribution, and the economy of our issues, 
have had the marked effect of making the po- 
pulation of the various sections of the Union 
nore literary, and of greatly increasing the num- 
ber of readers. ‘The people have ascertained 
that amusement and instruction may, at the 
same time, be derived from reading, and we 
have the pleasing assurance that while we have 
not catered for a vitiated taste, we have yet 
succeeded in enlisting the attention of our nu- 
merous friends and readers. If we were asked 
our secret of success in a walk where so many 
lnitators have immediately failed, we should 
ascribe much of it to our being first in the 
field, and to having thus enlisted a large por- 
tion who were prepared to reccive their amuse- 
ment from this source; something, too, we 
should attribute to our early determination to 
succeed, and to the amount of time employed 
in reading for the work; to the punctuality of 
the publishing department, its neatness, and 
general practical and accommodating cha- 
racter; to that department making a@ business 
of its duties, and allowing nothing to interfere 
with its operations. These causes, combined 
with a perfect unanimity of sentiment on lite- 
rary topics, and a similarity of taste between the 
proprietor and editor, and devotion to the work 
on the part of both, have, combined with the 
original plan, served to assure to us, what is too 
rately the case, a profit to the inventors. We 
are both sensible that we owe much to private 
friendship and the kind feelings of the public 
at large, but we jointly assure all that we are 
not vain enough to think that profit secured for 
the future, without corresponding efforts on our 
part; those efforts shall not be wanting in the 
coming volumes, to which, we are happy to 
state, that nearly all our subscribers are likely 
to continue, with very many additional patrons. 





Y-/art of dining, will be commenced in the 





The Peacock.—The reader will perceive that 
we continue to receive the.lively sketches of 
our correspondent “Simple,” from on 
the Peacock» Number eleven is inserted to 
day, to the curtailment of Mr. Walker's Origi-- 
nal, and the missing numbers, eight, nine, and 
ten, have come to hand by a roundabout vornge 
just as we are going to press; they will follow. 
immediately. The most entertaining portion — 
of the Original, that on “ Aristology,”* or the 
next ..» 
or ensuing number of this journal. We are ine 3” 
formed that the author, Mr. Walker, is lately” 
deceased. 

Sir Walter Scott.—Many of our readers will 
thank us for preserving in our columns the | 
poem on page 416, entitled “ Dryburgh Abbey,”=.__ 
which forms a poetical catalogue ofall the © 
principal characters in the Waverley Novels — 
from Waverley to Castle Dangerous. It has 
been repeatedly printed, sometimes ina pamph- — 
let form. We are indebted to a valued friend 
for one of these, and for recommending its in- 
sertion. ‘ i 

Books and the Season.—The bookstores, as 
is right, continue to reap every year increasing 
profits and larger sales, pf®portionate to the 
increased appetite for reading, and increased 
population. We have noticed the Chesnut .- 
street stores filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
anxious to please their friends and the young, 
and’ if we except the mere toy shops, none are 
more frequented than the prominent receptacles 
for, literature ; at Mr. Perkins’s, in particular, 
there is a good assortment and polite attend- 
ance. We would fain say a word for “ Wal- 
die’s Library” as a suitable New Year’s pre- 
sent; its visits will be made, if it is so ordered, 
regularly every week for the coming twelve- 
month, causing the donor to be at least so long 
gratefully remembered. As in season, we 
should name the following :-— © : 

Robinson Crusoe.—Harper’s recent superb. 
edition is admirably adapted for a gift. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, from the same pub- 
lishers, embellished with fifty fine wood cuts, 
by Adams, and an agreeable life by the prince 
of modern writers, Robert Southey. It is alto- 
gether an admirable work, admirably published. 
These are the standards of the language for all 
time. s 

Mrs. Sigourney.— All Mrs. Sigourney’s books 
are good, but in an especial manner the new 
third edition of her “ Letters to Young Ladies”’ 
should in the giving season hold a conspicuous 
place... None can rise from their perusal with- 
out improvement, andethey may be profitably 
read by either sex. “Mothers, especially, who). 
have the good of their children at heart, should” 
present these letters to them, 

History of China.—Two more entertaining 
and instructive volumes than the 80th and 8ist 
volumes of Harper’s Family Library it is not 
our lot often to meet with. ‘They are from the 
pen of John Francis Davis, Esq. Having read 
the London edition a few weeks since, we are 
entirely prepared to recommend these volumes _ 
as admirable slections for the Library, which ® 
sustains its good character by their ingertion. 

The Cemetery.—\t is gratifyingto find in our 
citizens a disposition to discourage interments 
in the city without the intervention of munici- 
pal laws, which in New York and Baltimore 
have been énacted. We learn that the beauti- 
ful cemetery at Laurel Hill, on the’Sehuylkill, 
has already received sufficient patronage to: 
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THe PFourual of Belles Mettves. 








insure its success, and that thus Philadelphia 
already possesses one of the most beautiful ru- 
ral burying grounds in the world; we are mis- 
taken if in a few years it will not be considered 
the most beautiful. 


i 


Corrsr.—A prior belonging to a monastery in that 
part of Arabia where this berry grows in the greatest 
abundance, having observed that the goats which ate it 
became extremely brisk and alert, resolved to try the ex- 
_periment upon his monks, of whom he continually com- 
plained for their lethargic propensities. The experiment 

_ proved successful; and it is said-that it is owing to this 
‘circumstance that the use of this Arabian berry became 
* Mniversal. 
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New American Pubdlicatious. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress, with a Life of John Bunyan, 
by Robert Southey, LL. D., illustrated with Fifty Cats 
by Adams. 1 vol..12mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Letters to Young Ladies, by Mrs. L.. H. Sigourney. 
Third edition, 12mo. Same publishers. 

The Chinese, a General Description of the Empire of 
China and its Inhabitants, by John Francis Davis, Esq., 
F. R.S., &c., comprising vols. 80 and 81, Family Li- 
brary, illustrated with wood euts. 
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BINDING. 


Subscribers to the “ Library” are informed, 
that their volumes, if left at the publication 
office, will be neatly bound in any style they 
may direct. 


—>— 
THE OCTAVO EDITION. 


The octavo edition of this work will be con- 
tinued for the ensuing year, at the same price 
as the quarto. 


i 
WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


The first number of this new book periodical 
will be issued on Friday, the sixth day of Ja- 
nuary next. Orders for this work will be re- 
ceived from any date; the edition every week 
will therefore be only sufficient for the demand 
of that week,-and back numbers will not be 
supplied. It has been determined to print it 
in a form moré convenient for perusal than the! 
specimen number. 


—>——— 
COMPLETE SETS OF WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 


The. proprietor, by purchase and exchange, | 
has completed ten sets of the Library, form-' 
ing eight handsome quarto volumes, which may | 
be procured at the publication office, at the) 
original subscription price of $20.00, in sheets, | 
or for $28.00, neatly bound, with Morocco 
backs, and the name of the purchaser inserted! 
if required. | 

—>— 
SETS OF WALDIE’S PORT 
FOLIO. 

Complete sets of Waldie’s Port Folio for 
two years past, may also Le procured at this 
office for $5.00, handsomely bound in two vo- 
Jumes, Morocco backs. 


COMPLETE 


—<—— 
THE OCTAVO LIBRARY. 


The Octavo Library for 1836, forming two 
thick volumes of 624 pages each, are also for 
sale for $5.00 in, boards, handsomely labeled, 
with the contents on the back. 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Wacoie’s Lrrerary Omntaus will be issued every 
Friday morning, printed on paper.of a quality superior 
to any other weekly sheet, and of the largest size. It 
will contain, 

Ist. Books, the newest and the best that can be pro- 
eured, equal every week to a Lendon duodecimo volume, 
embracing Novels, ‘Travels, Memoirs, &c., and only 
chargeable with newspaper postage. 

2d. Literary Reviews, Tales, Sketches, notices of 
books, and information from “the world of letters,” of 
every description. 

. The news of the week concentrated to a small 
compass, but in sufficient amount to embrace a know- 
k of the principal events, political and miscellaneous, 
of Europe and America. : 

The price will be two dollars to clubs of five sub- 
scribers where ‘the paper is forwarded to one address. 
To clubs of two individuals, five dollars; single mail 
subscribers, three dollars. The discount on uncurrent 
money will be charged to the remitter; the low price 
and superior paper absolutely prohibit paying a discount. 
Subscribers to the Library, two dollars and a half. Mail 
remittances to be post paid. 

On no condition will a copy ever be sent until the pay- 
ment is received in advance. 

. As the arrangements for the prosecution of this great 
literary undertaking are all made, and the proprietor has 
redeemed all his pledges to a ‘generous public for many 
years, no feur of the non-fulfilment of the contract can 
be felt. The Omnibus will be regularly issued, and will 


two volumes of Rees’s Cyclopedia, for the small sum 
mentioned above. : 

Address, post paid, ADAM WALDIE, 
46 Carpenter St. Philadelphia. 
I-A specimen number, now ready, will be forwarded 
to those who request it, provided such request is made 
free of postage. 

—<>— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 

i> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


Dec. 12,—Orasmus White, Munson, Mass. 
5,—Henry Whiting, Detroit, Mich. 
7,—Sohn Lynn, Jun. Kingspoint, Ten. 
5,—General Guy W. Smith, Palestine, Ill. 
6,—Colone! F. K. Iluger, Pendleton, S. C. 
3,—E. W. Morgan, Ann Arba, Mich. 

12,—Samuel Farrar, Bangor, Maine. 

— 12,—T. L. Stcart, Menteath, Canandaigua, N.Y. 

— 15,—Thomas H. Osburne, Chestertown, Md. 

—— 13,—Thomas G. Scott, Pittsboro’ N.C. 

-— 15,—L. H. Adams, Canterbury, Del. 

12, Charles Miffiin, Mobile, Ala. 

—— 16,—Charles F. Ruff, West Point, N. Y. 

— 10,—Richard Stout, Tims River, N. J. 
9,—Wn>. D. Kerr, Danville, N. Y. 

Nov. 27,—Isaiah Coleman, Beattie’s Bluff, Miss. 

Dec. 5,—Thomas Affleck, Jun., Clinton, Ia. 

— 13,—Hon. Judge Morris, Butternuts, N. Y. 

15,—Henry Howard, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





— 9,—J. ‘Tilden, Monlton, Cherryfield, Maine. 
—— 12,—Charles Aldrich, Palmyra, N. Y. 

—— 15,—A. Phelps, Chardon, Ohio. 

— 16,—Athanasius Mudd, Addison, Pa. 

—— 19,—Alexander Meldrum, Boston, Mass, 
—— 18,—Adolphus Bates, Rock Bottom, Mass. 
—— 18,—Franklin Rice, do. 


—— 

Agents, on remitting. money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subseribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. 


do. 


We must insist on subscribers, sending for 
missing Nos. to do su free of expense tous. A 
single postage of a letter is trifling, but the 
amount we have to pay is really onerous. Very 


rarely, indeed, does the mistake occur in our 
office. 


tions, will confer a particular favour by making 
payment. 





contain in a year reading matter equal in amount to} 


Those who have not yet paid their subscrip- 


ALABAMA.—Moasnz, J. S, Kellogg & ( < 
CONNECTICUT. ©. if fy 
New Haven, Herrick & Noyes, 
Harrrorp, Roderick White. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ; ; 
Wasuineton City, P, Thompson, Fray 
George Venables. ae 
Grorcetown, R. Cruikshanks, .~ 
Axexanpria, W. Morrison. 
GEORGIA.—Aucusta, T. H. Plant. 
Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
KENTUCKY. 
Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 
Louisvitie, W. F. Tannchill. 
Francisvit.e, J. M. Bell, P. M. wi 3 
MAIN E.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher, © 
MARYLAND. . Sa 
~ Baxtimore, N. Hickman. 
Annapo.is, J. Greene, P. My, 
Camsripce, C, Lecompie, P..M. 
Darnestown, L. W. Candler. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, W. H.S. Jordan. 
Worcester, Clarendon Harris 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Natcuez, F. Bezumont. 2 
Granp Gur, William M. Smyth. ~~ 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dirinj 
NEW JERSEY. , ; 
Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport.) 7 
Satem, J. M. Hannah. . 
Painceton, R. EB, Hornor. 
Newark, J. M‘Intyre. ae 
NEW YORK. 3 
New York, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway 
West Point, J. H. Holt. 
Hupson, P. Dean Carrique. 
Axsany, W. C. Little. 
Rocuestrr, C. & M. Morse. 
Unica, Wm. Williams. 
Borrato, A. Wilgus. 
Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rateicu, Turner & Hughes. 
Faverrevitte, J. M. Stedman. 
OH1O.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, 
Alexander Flash. 
Corumsus, J. N. Whiting. 
Maumes, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Sreusenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 5 
ZANESVILLE, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. Ss 
PENNSYLVANIA. 7 «3 
Mavcu Cuung, William H. Sayre. 
Lancaster, Thomas Feraa 
Easton, A. H. Reeder. 
Porrtsvitte, B. Bannan. 
Montross, W. L. Post, P. M. 
York, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirrssurcu, Johnston & Stockton. 
Cuamberssurc, Matthew Smith. 
Wiueesnarre, E. W. Sturdevant. 
Caruisix, George M: Phillips & Co. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawrucket, J. M‘Intyre & Co. 
Provivencr, A. S. Beckwith. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Cuaxceston, John P. Beile. 
Campen,A. Young. 
Cotumsia, B, D. Plant. 
Sunrervitte, H, Haynesworth. 
TENNESSEE. : 
Naguvitir, White & Norvell, W. A. Ei 


“© 
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VERMON'T.—Montretisr, George P. Walt 

VIRGINIA.—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanaay. 
Norfors, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes! 
Petrerssurc, Adrian Bourdon. 
Lyncusura, A. R. North. 
Portsmouta, U. H. Forbes & Co. : 
FrepericxseurG, John Coakley; BE. MSD 


CANADA.—Quenec, Robert Roberts, Ex 
Cornwatt, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 
Monrtreat, Armour & Ramsey. 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 

Brocxvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co, 
Suersrooge, E. C, Allen. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Fnreperickton 





St. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 
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MICH!IGAN.—Derrort, George S. Meredith 


University or Virainia, C. P. M‘Kennie. 89 














